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Bolan on the other. This was in 1838. We have already
seen the final outcome of this forward Afghan policy in
the early months of 1842. That the events in the
Koord-Cabul and Jugdulluck Passes, when a single surviv-
ing horseman bore to Jellalabad the tidings of a disaster
almost unparalleled in the annals of retreating armies,
should have been received by the Ameers of Spinde
without regret is not to be wondered at, and that they
should see in it some opportunity of loosening the grasp
of our power upon a territory which we still continued
to speak of as independent is equally no subject of
astonishment.

When Lord Ellenborough arrived in India in the
spring of 1842 he was face to face with immense diffi-
culties. The forward Afghan policy had collapsed. To
an ignorant and presumptuous confidence paralysis and
fear had succeeded. What was to be done 1 To reverse
the engines and go full speed astern would only run the
vessel of Indian policy upon the shoals and quicksands
which the former mistaken and most unjust statecraft
had produced. Napier knew all this nefarious history
when he went to Scinde, but he knew too the utter
impossibility of getting again into deep water by a recur-
rence to an absolutely just policy with the rulers of
Scinde. He and his master, Lord Ellenborough, were
the inheritors of this trouble. They had not made it,
but assuredly they would be measured by it. In India,
to go forward has often been to go wrong, but to go back
in that country has always been to admit the wrong;
and once to do that^is to admit the truth of an argument
which, if prolonged to its fullest consequences, must lead
us to the sea-coast What then was to be done 1 Ee-